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HOPS. 

We have been frequently requested to give, in the 
New England Farmer, a statement of the most approv- 
ed method of cultivating Hops. We accordingly copy 
the following from Messrs. Wells & Lilly’s edition of 
Deane’s Georgical Dictionary. If any of our readers 
are in possession of any more improved mode of pro- 
ducing that article, we should be very glad to receive 
an account of it for publication. 





HOP, Humulus, a narcotic plant of the rep- 
tile kind, the flower of which is an ingredient 
in beer, ale, &c. As I have not had much ex- 
perience in hops, I shall give an account of the 
management of them, chiefly abstracted from 
the Complete Farmer, and abridged. 

A rich, deep, mellow, dry soil, rather inclin- 
ing to sand than clay, is best adapted to the cul- 
tivation of hops. A black garden mould is ex- 
cellent. 

The ground should be ploughed very deep, 
or dug with a spade, reduced to a fine mould by 
repeated ploughing and harrowing, and laid 
even. 

When the ground is in proper readiness for 
planting, let a line be stretched on a straight 
side of a field, with knots or rags in it, as far 
asunder as you design your hills shall be; and 
stick in the ground a sharp pointed stick at ey- 
ery knot, as marks for the places where the 
hills are to be made. Remove the line to such 
a distance as to make the hills equidistant both 
ways; and so on through the whole ground. 

The distance of the hill should be regulated 
by the strength of the soil. But in every case 
they should be far enough asunder to admit the 
hoe plough atalltimes. Ifthe soil be dry and 
shallow, six or seven feet will be a convenient 
distance: But if it be rich, moist, and apt to 
bear large hops, it may be right to allow eight 
or nine feet. 

The time to plant hops is when they begin 
to shoot in the spring. ‘The sets are cuttings 
from the roots, or branches which grow from 
the main root. They should be from five to 
seven inches long, with three or more joints or 
buds on each, all the old and hollow part be- 
ing cut off. Make holes twelve or sixteen in- 
ches wide, and of a depth proportioned to the 
nature of the ground. If shallow, with hard 
clay or gravel under, dig not into it, lest you 
make a basin to retain water; but raise a small 
hill of good mould. If there is agood depth of 
rich mellow mould, dig the hole a foot and a 
half, or two feet deep; the hops will thrive the 
better. 

When all things are ready for planting, fill 
up the holes with the mould before thrown out, 
if it be good; but if the same earth be not rich 
enough, make use of fine fresh mould, or of a 
compost provided for the purpose,a peck in 
each hill, but no dung on any account. 

Then with a setting stick make five or six 
holes, one in the middle perpendicular, and the 
rest round it sloping, and meeting at the top 
near the centre. Put in the sets so that they 
may stand even with the surface, press the 
mould close to them, andcover them with fine 
mould two or three inches thick. A stick 
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should be placed on each side of the hill to se- 
cure it. 

The ground being thus planted, all that is to 
be done in the following summer is to keep the 
hills and alleys clear of weeds by frequent hoe- 
ings, to dig the ground in May, and carry off the 
stones raised by digging ; to rais@ a small hill 





; coarse linen cloth. 


Four pounds of undried hops, will mike on¢ 
pound after they are dried. 

Before hops are bagged, they should be laid 
ina heap, that they may sweat and grow tough 
And if they are covered for a while with blauk 
ets, they will be the better. The bags are 


They are commonly ahou 


about the plants, and throw some mould on thej eleven fect long, and near two yards and a | 


roots,and in May or June to twist all the vines | 
and branches together in a loose knot, and lay of hops. 


them thus twisted on the top of the hill. 
Early in the following spring, when the 


in circumference, and contain about 250 weigh 

The small bags, called pockets, cor 

tain about half as much. 
The manner of bagging 


is thu:. Make a 


weather is fine, open the hills, and cut off the! round or square holé about 26 or 30 inches ove: 
shoots of the first year, within an inch of the|in the floor of the chamber where the hops are 
stock, together with the younger suckers that! laid in heaps after sweating. ‘Tie with a pi 


have sprung from the sets, and cover the stock 
with fine earth. 

Ia the third and following years, when you 
dig your hop ground, let the earth be taken 
away with aspade or hoe, round about the hills, 
very near them, that you may more convenient- 
ly come at the stock, to cut it. Then in fair 
weather, if your hops be weak, begin to dress 
them: But if strong, do it later; for dressing 
late restrains their too early springing, which 
hurts the hop. 

After dressing in the second year, the next 
thing is to pole them.—Poles ten or twelve feet 
long will do then; but in the third year, when 
they come to their full bearing state, they will 
require poles of full size: This, if the ground 
be rich, and the hop vigorous, will be from 
sixteen to twenty feet; or there will be danger 
of loosing great part of the crop. 

The hop will soon run itself out of heart, if it 
be overpoled. Neither can a good crop be ex- 
pected from over poled ground ; because the 
branches which bear the hops grow very little, 
till the buds have overreached the poles, which 
they cannot do when the pole is long. Two 
small poles are sufficient for a hill in a young 
ground. 

A hop garden, Mr. Young says, will last al- 
most forever, by renewing the hills that fail 
to the amount of about ascore annually ; but it 
is reckoned better to grub up and new plant it 
every 20 or 25 years. 

In forward years hops are ripe at the begin- 
ing of September.—When they begin to change 
color, or are easily pulled in pieces; when 
they emit a fragrant smell, and when their seeds 
begin to look brown and grow hard, you may 
conclude that they are ripe. Then pick them 
with all expedition ; for a storm of wind will do 
them great mischief at this time. 

When the poles are drawn up in order to be 
picked, the vines around should be cut asunder 
at the height of three or four feet from the 
ground: For cutting them lower, especially 
while the hops are green, would occasion so 
great a flow of sap, as would weaken the root. 

It has been remarked by one who had much 
experience, that hops which are late picked 
bear more plentifully the following year than 
such as are pickedearly: For which reason he 
recommends late picking. But the hops which 
are picked early look better, and are undoubt- 
edly stronger. 

The best way of drying hops is on kilns. 





of pack thread, a handful of hops in each lower 
corner of the baz, to serve as handles for the 
more easy lifting or removing, the bag; and 
fasten the mouth of the bag to a frame, or hoop 
somewhat larger than the hole, that the hoop 
may rest onits edges. The upper part thus fix- 
ed, the rest of the bag hangs down through the 
hole, Dut not so far as to touch the lower floor 
Then throw into it a bushel or two of hops, 
and let a man go into the bag, and tread the 
hops down till they lie close; then throw in 
more and tread; and soon till the bag is full. 
Loose it from the hoop, and sew up the mouth 
as close as possible, tying hops in the upper, as 
was done inthe lower corners. The harder 
the hops are pressed, and the closer and thicker 
the bag is, the longer and better the hops will 
keep. 

A small manuring of hop ground every second 
year is sul-icient-—Dung was formerly more in 
use than at preier* experience having shewn 
that lime, sea, - ad, marle, ashes, &c. answer 
the end better, . «d last longer. But hog dung 
prevents mildew from taking hops. 

Each pole, according to Dr. Hales, has three 
vines, which make six vines to a hill. All the 
sprouts above this number, should be broken of 
in the spring. 


From the American Farmer. 


Prince George’s County, Sept. 20th, 1822. 

Dear Sia—I do not recollect to have 
in your paper, a cure for the disease to which 
dogs are subject, commonly called the distem- 
per. 

Altho’ I am a professed enemy to curs, biped 
and quadruped, yet | confess! feel great respect 
for some dogs, and take pleasure in relieving 
them from a malady, which let alone, or injudi- 
ciously treated, becomes fatal to thousands. 

The cure is simple and certain. To a dog 
eight months old, give 4 grains of Turbeth’s 
mineral, inagruel or any thing else in which it 
will mix. Keep him from cold water 24 hours, 
then give 4 grains of crocus metallorum, and 
turn him out. I have never known this reme- 


dy to fail. 


seen 


A Cucumber was raised in a garden in Port 
land, by Mr. John Young, which measured 
twenty inches in circumference, and weighed 
seven pounds and two ounces—Portland Gaz 
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tron the Massachusetts Spy of October 2. 





CATTLE SHOW, &c. 

On Wednesday last, the Worcester County Ag- 
reultural Soeiety held their Fourth Anniversary 
Cattle Show, Ploughing Match, and Exhibition 
of Manufactures. Again we congratulate the 
Members of the Society, and the Farmers of the 
County of Worcester, on the honorable result 
of their continued exertions. The spirit which 
has been manifested on former occasions ap- 
pears to be undiminished, and the effects which 
it has already produced in every branch of ag- 
ricultural improvement, surpass the anticipa- 
tions of the most sanguine. ‘The present Exhi- 
bition has not detracted from the reputation of 
our County; and was highly gratifying to the 
cistinguished agriculturists who visited us upon 
this occasion. 

The Examination of Manufactures took place 

on the day preceding the Public Exhibition.— 
They occupied a spacious and convenient room, 
kindly offered to the use of the Society, by S. 
Brazer, Esq. We regret to say that the show 
if Manufactures was far inferior to what it has 
hitherto been. ‘Though most of the specimens 
were excellent in quality, they were deplorably 
deficient in variety and quantity. tn many ar- 
icles there was no competition, and indeed ne 
specimen offered ; and of course, the proposed 
premiums were saved co the funds of the Soci- 
ety! There is no part of the Commonwealth 
ible to make so fine a display of Manufactures 
‘s the County of Worcester. There is no other 
‘County which contains so many great manufac- 
turing establishments ; and yet every other Coun- 
‘y, in this respect, exceeds us in its public Ex- 
nibitions. It is not our present purpose to in- 
quire into the cause of this mortifying circum- 
stance ; but whatever it may be, if our manu- 
‘acturing brethren despise the aid of the Socie- 
-y, and are regardless of the honor of the Coun- 
iv, there is but one course to be pursued. The 
Society must abandon all hopes of conciliating 
their favor, and must divert into another chan- 
nel the limited means of encouragement which 
it is in their power to bestow. In other bran- 
ches of domestic industry, competitors will be 
fonnd who are not too proud to receive our 
premiums. In some articles of domestic manu- 
‘acture, there was on this occasion a very fine 
lisplay. ‘The dairies supplied numerous and 
»xcellent specimens of Batter and Cheese. 

The day of the Exhibition was a_ pleasant 

ne, and the concourse of people as great as op 

iy former occasion. The arrangements for 
he accommodation of Stock of all kinds was 
imple. Eighty-eight pens were erected, and 
early all of them were filled with fine animals. 
Che show of Stock we thought uncommonly 
vood. The young animals particularly were of 
high promise, and the descendants of the fa- 
mous bull * Denton” appeared in increased 
uumbers, and with the most decided marks of 
excellence. Beside the animals in the pens, 
there was a handsome number of working cattle 
entered for premium ; and great eclat was given 
to the occasion by the exhibition of two long 
lines or teams of strong and beautiful working 
oxen; one from Worcester, of owe hundred and 
twenty yokes; and another from Sutton, of about 
fifty yokes. The farmers of these towns de- 
‘setve much credit for adding so much to the 
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particular will accept our thanks for the pains 
they must have taken in sending their cattle to 
Worcester. Altho’ their numbers were smaller 
than those of the other line, yet the exhibition 
was considered as equally honorable to them, 
taking into consideration the distance from 
which they came. We all know that they can 
increase the number of their team, whenever 
occasion may require. 

By the book of the Assistant Recording Sec- 
retary, Mr. William D. Wheeler, it appears that 
the number of Animals regularly entered (ex- 
clusive of the above-mentioned teams) was two 
hundred and nineteen—153 of which were Neat 
Cattle, and 66 Sheep and Swine. It will be 
observed that the number of Neat Cattle con- 
siderably exceeds that of last year, whilst the 
number of Sheep and Swine is much smaller. 
Their was a great punctuality in executing the 
previous arrangements, otherwise it would have 
been impossible to complete the arduous duties 
of the day. Every thing was conducted with 
perfect regularity, and there was no hurry or 
confusion. Indeed decency and order marked 
all the proceedings of the day. We mean no in- 
vidious comparison when we say that in no sec- 
tion of the country would such a great assem- 
blage of people have demeaned themselves with 
greater propriety and decorum. 


The performances of the day commenced 
with the Ploughing Match—The ground select- 
ed was a green sward, which, for more than 
twelve years, had been improved for mowing. 
The soil was a mixture of clay and gravelly 
loam, and owing to the unusual dryness of the 
season had become very hard and compact. 
The land had been laid out into lots of an eighth 
of an acre each. Ten persons drew for lots, 
and they started together in the match, a few 
minutes afier 9 o’clock. A subsequent sketch 
of the Committee’s report will show in what 
manner the work was performed. 

At 11 o’clock, the Society moved in proces- 
sion to the South Meeting-House. ‘The servi- 
ces were introduced by a pertinent prayer from 
the Rev. Joseph Goffe. An Address was pro- 
nounced by Natuanie, P. Denny, Ese. of Lei- 
cester, one of the Trustees of the Society. It 
was an earnest appeal to all descriptions of our 
fellow-citizens to discard prejudices of every 
kind, whether sectional, professional or tradition- 
ary ; and to unite, as those having one common 
interest in promoting the great objects for 


ed. The Orator gave an ingenious exposition 
of the mutual dependance of Agriculture and 


of the former. To all his sentiments upon the 
subject of affording extra encouragement to-Man- 


and Worcester. 


which Agricultural Societies have been institut- 


Manufactures, and the importance of affording 
ample encouragement to the latter, in order ful- 
ly to develop and call inio action the resources 


ufactures, probably many of his audience did not 
accede ; but we believe al! were satisfied that 
the general tendency of his Address was useful 
to every class of the community. The perform- 
ances concluded by an Anthem, sung with taste, 
spirit, and effect, by several amateurs of Boston 
After the conclusion of the ser- 
vices, the names of the various Committees were 
announced ; and the procession being formed in 
the same order in which it entered the house, 
made a circuit of the pens to view the animals 
which they enclosed, and was dismissed in the 


proceeded to discharge their respective duties 
At two o’clock a procession was formed for din- 
der, which was handsomely provided by Messrs. 
Howe & White, at their Hotel. Hon. Danrez 
Watpo presided at the table. After dinner the 
following toasts were announced. 

1. Agriculture—The mistress of all arts. Her envi- 
able lot is to find her sisters multiplied, and her charms 
increased by age. 

2. American Manufactures.—Skill and indusfry have 
become an honorable and an ample substitute for legis- 
lative proiection. 

3. The Massachusetts Agricultural Society.—The 
soul which animated ‘‘ the Heart,” and is infusing life 
into the extremities of the Commonwealth. 


4. Our Naval Heroes.—When they plough, we reap 
a harvest ! 

5. Presidential Competitors. —As their teams have 
not been duly entered, and have started without signal, 
the Judges are not pledged to award premiums. 

6. The Chain of Union.—Tight, without galling. 

7. The Yoke Matrimonial.—To keep both ends even, 
let neither side have the advantage. 

8. The Spindle.—By one revolution our indepen 
dence was achieved—by millions it is perpetuated. 

9. Cattle Shows—and all other Shows but the Law- 
yer’s ** chose in action.” 

10. Those who work and those who play.—May the 
former have employment, and the latter means to pay 
for it. 


After the third Toast, the Hon. Mr. Wettes, 
one of the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Society, rose and returned his thanks 
for the handsome manner in which the parent 
Society had been noticed, congratulated the 
members of the Worcester County Society upon 
the honorable result of their exertions, and ex- 
pressed his hearty wishes for their future pros- 
perity. He then propesed the following senti- 
ment :— 

The Worcester Agricultural Society—May their suc- 
cess be commensurate with their zeal, intelligence and 
patriotism. 

The following toast was given by the Hon. 
Mr. Luoyp. 

The Yeomanry of Massachusetts.—Industrious, in- 
telligent and independent—natives of the soil—a stock 
of the first class, and not to be improved by any foreign 
crosses. 

At 5 o’clock the Trustees assembled in the 
Meeting House, and the several Committees 
made their Reports, of which only a summary 
sketch can now be given. 

The Committee on Neat Stock consisted of 
Hon. Levi Lincoln, of Worcester, Chairman ; 
Mr. Paul Dudley, of Douglas, Mr. James Adams, 
of Barre, Hon. Jonas Sibley, of Sutton, and Mr. 
Levi Bartlett, of Rutland. This Committee, as 
usual, made a long and very interesting Report. 

The Committee expressed themselves in 
terms of admiration at the excellence of most 
of the Stock exhibited. They remarked with 
what high satisfaction they had witnessed the 
improvements taking place in those properties 
which render Stock valuable. The Chairman 
again congratulated his fellow citizens upon the 
introduction of the Durham, improved short- 
horned breed into our country—upon the pref- 
erence which is now given to this breed by 
many of our best farmers—-and upon the prog- 
ress it is making, in spite of prejudice, in the 
public estimation. Many other judicious and 
well-timed remarks were made by the Com- 
mittee, which we will not anticipate, because 
it is proposed to lay the whole of their report 
before the public in a week or two; and we 
hope that not a farmer in the County will neg 








interest of the spectacle. Our Sutton friends in 


area between the pens. 


The Committees then | lect to read it. 


After observing upon the diffi- 
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culty of discrimination where merit was so near- 

ly equal, and regretting that they could not he- 

stow more reward where so much was deserv- 

ed, the Committee recommended the following 

premiums :— 

To Jason Waters, of Sutton, for the best Bull, 

To Messrs. Ward & Rice, of Worcester, for the 
next best, 

To Reuben Newhall, of Spencer, for the best Bull 
Calf, 

To John Sherman, of Sutton, for the next best, 

To Horace Warren, of New Braintree, for the best 
Milch Cow, 

To Elisha Matthews, of do. for the next best, 

To John Ayres, of Oakham, for the next best, 

To Stephen Williams, of Northboro’ for the best 
Heifer, 

To Asa Rice, of Worcester, for the next best, 

To Amos Sheldon, Jr. of Fitchburgh, for the best 
Heifer Calf, 

To John Davis, of Worcester, for the next best, 

To Thomas W. Ward, of Shrewsbury, for the best | 
four years old Steers, 

To Simeon Phelps, of Sutton, for the best 3 years 
old Steers, 

To Nathl. Gates, of Worcester, for the next best, 

To Luther Whiting, of Sutton, for the best 2 years 
old Steers, 

To Luke Baker, of Rutland, for the best yearling 
Steers, 5 

To James Black, of Barre, for the next best, 

To Lewis Barnard, of Worcester, for the best Fat 
Ox 

To Asa Rice, Jr. of Shrewsbury, for the next best, 


$15 
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The Committee particularly mentioned the 
following Animals as worthy of notice, viz :— 
The Bulls of Mr. Horace Warren, of Grafton, 
of Mr. Hale, of Royalston, Mr. Leland, of Graf- 
ton, Mr. Sheldon, of Fitchburg, and Mr. Miles, 
of Westminster; the Bull Calf of Doct. Ball, of 
Northborough ; the Cows of Mr. Boylston, of 
Princeton, and Col. Watson of the same town ; 
the Heifers of Theophilus Wheeler, Esq. of 
Worcester, Mr. Peters, and Mr. King’s, of Rut- 
land; the Heifer Calf of Mr. Elisha Flagg, of 
Worcester ; the Steers of Messrs. A. & J. Chase, 
of Sutton ; those of Mr. Isaac Dodge, Jr. of the 
same place ; those of the Rev. Mr. Daggett, of 
Mendon, (unfortunately not entered in season 
for premium ;) those of Mr. Cyrus Lovell, of 
Worcester ; those of Mr. Elisha Sumner, of 
Rutland ; of Mr. Cummings, of Sutton ; of Mr. 
Hathaway, of Grafton; of Mr. Heywood, of 
Millbury ; of Maj. Tenny, of Sutton ; and those 
of Mr. Joel Wesson, of Millbury ; the Fat Oxen 
of Col. Wyman, of Shrewsbury ; and those of 
Mr. Benjamin Woodbury, of Sutton. Among 
the descendents of Denton, besides those above 
mentioned, the Committee also mentioned in 
terms of high praise, the Bull Calf of Col. Wat- 
son, of Princeton; the Bull and Bull Calf of 
Lovett Peters, Esq. of Westborough ; the Bull 
Calf of Maj. Newton; the Bull Calves of Maj. 
Davis ; the Bull Calf of Hon. Oliver Fiske, and 
that of Mr. Benjamin Butman ; and the Heifers, 
Bull and Heifer Calves of Maj. Linculn. 

The Committee on Working Oxen consisted 
of Seth Lee, Esq. of Barre, Chairman; Col. 
Wm. Foster, of Sturbridge, Joseph Estabrook, 
Esq. of Royalston, Mr. John Batcheller, of Grat- 
ton, and Col. William Eager, of Northborough. 
The Chairman of this Committee had time only 
The performances 
of all the competitors were well spoken of.— 


The Committee recommended the following 
premiums :— 


To Luther Whiting, of Sutton, the first premium, 


$15 
12 
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To Jonas L. Sibley, of Sutton, 3d premium, 


To Nathaniel Gates, of Worcester, 4th premium, 5, work performed in 18 minutes, 58 seconds—1¢ furrow 
The Committee also particularly commended ~~CO™n" plough with a wheel, made by A. Cha 
aio c « , j = oO 
y ° BRET “er of Sutton. : mw 
the Working Cattle of Mr. Joseph Dudley, and yg yoyy Sherman, of Sutton, one yoke of Oxen , iy 


Mr. Peter Darling, of Sutton. 
The Committee on Merino, Mixed, and Native 


Sheep, consisted of Hon. Aaron ‘T'ufis, of Dudiey, ye plough with a wheel, made by John Hall, é 
: ~ - a of Sutton. 
Chairman ; Capt. Cyrus Gale, of Northborough, | x” Moses Adams, of Sutton, two yokes of Oxen ; 


and Mr. Willard Rice, of Spencer. ‘The Chair-' 
man of this Committee made some pertinent and 
forcible observations upon the great deficiency | 
which was apparent in this kind of Stock, than 
which none, under proper management, can be | 
more prolitable to the farmer. He recapitala-_ 
ted all the advantages which might be derived | 
from the encouragement of an improved breed 


|of Sheep, and the particular advantages which 


the County of Worcester enjoys in this respect. | Aig Pte tg 


And he greatly lamented that with such means 
as we possess to do ourselves and our County 


| justice, there should be such a meagre exhibi-| 


tion. His Report will hereafter be published in 
detail, and we hope it will be generally read 
and as generally profited by. The Committee 
recommended the following premiums :— 

To William Lincoln, of Worcester, for the best 


|ploughman, Asa Cummins, driver, John Sherman ; 


| —Harrison’s patent plough. ; 


70 


ploughman, Samuel Sibley, driver, Stephen Darling , 


work performed in 18 minutes, 30 seconds—18 furrow 


ploughman, Owen Brown, driver, Tyler Marble: work 
performed in 17 minutes—16 furrows—common plough 
with a wheel, made by A. Chase. 

No. 6. Levi Lincoln, of Worcester,two yokes ot 
Oxen ; ploughman, Philemon Wright, driver, Artemas 
Ward, 2d ; work performed in 20 minutes—18 furrows 


No. 7. Silas Dudley, of Sutton, one yoke of Oxen, f 
himself ploughman, driver, Joseph Dudley ; work per- / 
formed in 20 minutes 58 seconds—18 furrows—common 
plough, with a wheel and cutter, made by Jesse War 


No. 8. Nathaniel Gates, of Worcester, two yokes 
of Oxen ; ploughman, Levi Gates, driver, Nathaniel 
Gates ; work performed in 24 minutes 58 scconds—18 MM, 
furrows—Wood’s patent plough. 

No. 9. Peter Darling, of Sutton, one yoke of Oxen ; 
ploughman, Nathaniel Carroll, driver, Peter Darling ; 
work performed in 30 minutes 2 scconds—19 furrows— 
common plough with a wheel, made by John Holman, 1a 
of Ward. i 





Merino Ewes, $10 
To John Davis, of Worcester, for the second best 5 
To Levi Lincoln, of Worcester, for the best Meri- 
no Wether, 


To Ezra Bigelow, of West-Boylston, for the best 

lot of Mixed Merino Ewes, 5 

There was but one Merino and one Native 
Ram entered. The Merino had before receiv- 
ed a first premium, and was not considered as 
entitled to another. The Native Kam was not 
judged worthy of a premium. 

The Committee on Swine consisted of Lovett 
Peters, Esq. of Westborough, Chairman ; Col. 
Seth Wyman, of Shrewsbury, and Mr. Rufus Por- 
ter, of Worcester. They recommended the fol- 
lowing premiums :— 


4 


tion in this valuable article of Stock was so lim- 
ited. They mentioned with approbation a Boar 
of Maj. Simeon Burt, and one of Mr. Simon Gates 
—also the Pigs of Theophilus Wheeler, Esq. 
and of Mr. Joe) Gates. 

The Committee on the Ploughing Match con- 
sisted of Hon. Seth Hastings, of Mendon, Chair- 
man ; Samuel Read, Esq. of Uxbridge, Moses 
Thomas, Esq. of Sterling, Samuel Mixter, Esq. 


Princeton. The Committee congratulated the 
Society on the continued and increasing interest | 
excited by the Ploughing Match, and remarked | 
how great an object it was to give to our fields a| 
better cultivation than formerly, at a less ex- 
pense of labour, by improvements in the con- 
struction and use of the plough. The Commit- 
tee reported that ten competitors had performed 
in their respective lots as follows :— 

Lot No. 1. John Park, of Millbury,- one yoke of 
Oxen ; hiinselfploughman, no driver ; work performed 
in 27 minutes 48 secouds—19 furrows—plough made 
by Ebenezer Learned, of Ward. 

No. 2. Jabez Brigham, of Worcester, one yoke of 
Oxen ; ploughman, Moses Brigham, no driver ; work 
performed in 22 minutes—20 furrows—Dutch plough 
with a wheel, made by E. Learned. 





To Seth Wyman, of Shrewsbury, 2d premium, 


To John Gleason, jun. of Worcester, for the best lars ; driver, One Dollar. ii 

a Boar, 2 : . $10| To Moses Adams, the fourth premiwn of Four 

a Rice, of Worcester, for the best Weaned 4| Dollars tor the plough; ploughman ‘Two Dol- 

To Joel Gates, of Worcester, for the best Breeding lars. . ae Td, 
Sow, 3 [ The remaind r of the Report will he given as soon 1 
The Committee regretted that the competi- | ** ™ ceived. ] : tt 


of New-Braintree, and Charles Mirick, Esq. of 


No. 10. Nathaniel Brooks, 2d of Worcester, one 
yoke of Oxen ; ploughman, Bailey Clements, driver, 
Nathaniel Brooks, 2d; work performed in 23 minutes ; ' 
18 furrows—common plough, made by Mr. Emerson, aye 
of Haverhill. 


The test of merit was the best work with . 


1 
the least expense of labor. ‘The following pre ay 
miums were recommended : ay | 
To Jonas L. Sibley, the first premium of Ten Le 

Dollars for the plough ; Five Dollars to the hie 
ploughman ; Three Dollars to the driver. iy 
To John Sherman, the second premium of Light fe 


Dollars for the plough ; ploughman Four Dol- 
lars ; driver T'wo Dollars. ey 

To Silas Dudley, the third premium of Six Dol- F 
lars for the plough ; ploughman ‘Three Dol- 








Awful calamity.—By a gentleman passing this 
place from Chenango, we learn the following 
melancholy circumstance, which he stated to 
have occurred last week in the town of Otselic. 
in the above county. 

A large number of men were employed in 


| 
| 





raising a barn; two young men were scuflling, we hs 
and the neck of one was broken in the affray :- i 
in this situation he was carried before his father. Bed 
who was holding a corner post of one of the 
bents—when, (dreadful to relate,) the father, itt 
shocked at the horrid spectacle, left his hold, A: 
by which means the timbers fell and killed seven ~4 ft ’ 
men on the spot.—People’s Friend. - Be 
Squirrels.— These destructive animals are sta- { 


ted to be makine great ravages among the corn 
in Ohio. Myriads of them were found in every 
direction, and it was feared many of the farmers 


would lose the whole of their crops. Several 
hunting parties had been formed, and in many 27 
instances thousands of them. had bee» destroyed. f 


but still their numbers did not appear 'o be in the 
least diminished. Great quantities of them were 
killed ip fields with ciubs and stones. and thes 
were literally thronging the streets and hous ; 





No. 3. Jonas L. Sibley, of Sutton, one yoke of Oxen, 


tops of the villages 


- 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


CIDER. 





Mr. Epitor, 

Cider is our natural beverage. That it is 
capable of surpassing the wines of other coun- 
tries, is a fact frequently well attested at the 
tables of affluence. To facilitate its more ex 
tensive experience is the purpose of this com- 
munication. 

Agriculture, of which the making of Cider is 
a part, is the first of sciences. Its pre-eminence 
entitles it to the distinction of the Divine sci- 
ence. But much is left to the reason as well as 
to the labor of man to exalt it to perfection ; and 
in this economy of Providence, who can be in- 
sensible to its benignity and condescension in 
making us joint laborers in the accomplishment 
of our enjoyments? lam persuaded that you 
will not think this seriousness as out of place, 
since, in connexion with the immediate advan- 
tage, it must have been the basis of institutions 
for the encouragement of agricultural pursuits. 
In a pecuniary view, the subject is within the 
demonstration of arithmetic—in years of usual 
abundance, it may be computed, that a million 
of barrels of cider are made in Massachusetts, 
worth, in such years, adollar each, made in the 
common manner; any mode of making which, 
without material multiplication of expense,*shall 
enhance this price, will add the additional value 
to the stock of profit; and it is not extravagant 
to say, that even in years of the greatest plenty, 
like the present, it may be so improved in qual- 
ity as to be advanced to ten times its ordinary 
price. Nor is it the epicure alone who would 
willingly pay for the luxurious draught—the 
salubrity of a pure and palatable liquor would 
force parsimony itself into the economy of its 
purchase. Our autumnal complaints derive, in 
a great measure, their existence and aliment 
from the use of viscous and vapid juices. The 
proverb, that it is better to pay the butcher 
than the doctor, is much exalted in its applica- 
tion to the present subject—it is better to com- 
ply with the terms of nature, than to endure 
the penalties of their transgression. ‘The apple 
tree, like the vine, is dependant on man ;-— 
through his delinquency, the yieldings of both 
degenerate into vinegar, but on the perform- 
ance of his duty. they are exalted into wine. 

A finished speculation on the making of Ci- 
der, should begin with the songs of the Mantuan 
bard, on 
** The kinds ef stock, and what those kinds will bear.” 

And on the methods and progress of cultiva- 
Aion, from the * wild disorder” of the nursery to 
* The stately tree, which in autumn bends 
With blushing treasures.” 

For, 

** Wouldst thou thy vats with 
froth ? 

Respect thy orchats ;—think not that the trees 

Spontaneous will produce a wholsome draught. 

The plant which shoots from seed, a sullen tree, 

At leisure grows for late prosterity, 

The generous flavor lost.” 

But as these pleasing and interesting investi- 
gations are better adapted to seed-time than 
harvest, I will pass on to the business of the 
season—the making and preserving Crder. A 
clean, convenient and covered mill, is the first 
pre requisite,for without such a mill, all other at- 
tentions may be frustrated. The apples should 
be reduced to a fine pulp. The color of the 


generous wine should 





liquor and its smoothness are both improved by 
laying a few hours in the trough after grinding. 
Lay up the pomace on the press in clean straw, 
without using a drop of water in any part of the 
process. Three or four times as much water 
is often used in making less than a hogshead of 
cider, than would be required to ruin a pipe of 
proof spirit. Every mean should be adopted to 
retain the spirituous property of the liquor—it 
is its life. Ifa cider is wanted, 
‘* Some strong, to cheer 

The wint’ry revels of the laboring hind, 

And tasteful some, to cool the summer hours,” 
the cheese may be reground, with some assist- 
ance from the well. 

** Water will imbibe 

The small remains of spirit, and acquire 

A vinous flavor.” 

Press the cheese gently at first, and advance 
slowly to the utmost power of the screw. Art 
now commences its operations againt the * float- 
ing lee”—and in no stage of the business can they 
be more effectually interposed—in proportion 
to the ciarification of the stum the tendency to 
an ensuing fermentation is moderated, and its 
dangerous excess arrested. 

In turning up, as it is called, out of the tub, 
the grossest of the pomaceous mass is usually 
detained by a strainer of straw, coarser than 
“ the goat’s shaggy beard.” Instead of such a 
strainer, prepare a tunnel with moveable rims, 
in the form of a sieve—over the bottom rim, 
stretch a covering of fine flannel—over the sec- 
ond, a covering of baize, and the uppermost 
overspread with drugget, with the nappy side of 
each pendant. These strainers will arrest on 
their way to the vessel, all the gross and most 
of the subtle impvwrities which tend to the agi- 
tation and vitiation of the liquor. Should the 
strainers choak they can be easily relieved. 

We now advance to the preservation of the 
Cider, which is the principal difficulty ; and af- 
ter all the directions which can be given much 
must be supplied by discreet observation. The 
vinous, the acetous, and the putrefactive, are 
the three fermentations to which the liquor is 
inclined—they are, indeed, but one progressive 
operation, with intermediate pauses. The first 
is an effort to free itself froma farther associa- 
tion with the fruit, and to excite its own spirit, 
and is closed with a calmness which marks an 
intermission of the endeavor—an advance to 
the second, which converts into vinegar, is re- 
strained only by the due ascendancy and reten- 
tion in the body of the liquor of the spiritu- 
ous quality excited and quickened by the first— 
the last is produced by an irreclaimable foul- 
ness. ‘The intermission between the two first 
is short, and has been considered the critical 
moment for the successful interposition of art, 
and racking, fumigation, salt-petre and roach- 
allum, have been specifics relied upon; but 
more is depending on the internal condition of the 
liquor, than on these prescriptions, or on any 
other consideration. Ciders of a good stamina, 
purified and protected from the internal and ex- 
ternal occasions of its injury, by an attention 
which ought to be as common as washing down 
a hog before cutting it up, will never depre- 
ciate into sourness ; hor will any application re- 
claim that which sunk under the pressure of its 
inherent impurities, or lost its virtues by the in- 
attention of its keeper. In respect to racking, 
however, if it be ineffectual for the renova- 





—~ 


tion of the liquor, it is seldom attended with 
disadvantage, and is sometimes the best expedi- 
ent for its purification. 

The quality of the juice of an apple in its natura) 
state, is the prime tnquiry to guide all our decisions 
on the flavor, the taste, the color, and the durability 
of cider at maturity. Generally, the quality of the 
juice may be inferred from the outward appear- 
ance of the apple, as it departs from the spir- 
itless white into the golden yellow and gorge- 
ous carnation. Hence, 

. ‘Let every tree, in every garden, own 
The red-streak as supreme.” 

*“ The pippin, burnish’d o’er with gold,” is 
but a grade below. But general rules have 
their exceptions, and on the present subject a 
surer criterion than outward show may be de- 
rived from internal examination—any apple 
contains a rich fluid, suitable to make a sound. 
palatable and exhilarating cider, which, on 
breaking, emits an active fragrant flayor—is not 
over abandantly juicy, and has a glutinous con- 
sistency. ‘That the crab will make the best 
cider, is one of those crude conceits, that every 
thing is enveloped in mystery, and that we can 
in no other way escape the foolery which na- 
ture is playing with us, than to forsake om 
senses. It is all important to the full perfection 
of the fruit, that after having been gathered 
(which should be done when ripe, in dry wea- 
ther, with no external injury, and before frosts 
shall have corrupted it,) that it be spread on 
covered floors to mellow, and to impart to the 
air an useless portion of its aqueous parts.— 
Rains and dews hurt ripe apples even while on 
the trees, but they injure them much more in 
heaps, or spread in contact with any substance 
and with each other. While in either of these 
situations, humidity, according to its degree 


and continuance, retards or stays the process of 


maturation, institutes that of decomposition, and 
impairs the spirituous quality upon which the 
preservation of the cider wholly depends. It 
should be regarded, too, as almost equally in- 
dispensable to the good quality of the liquor, 
that the fruit should be separated before grind- 
ing, from unripe and unsound apples, and from 
all filth. The juice of an unripe apple is even 
more pernicious than that of a defective one. 
The place in which the cider shall now be 

set to subside is interesting to its welfare. Ina 
cellar of uniform temperature throng’) the year, 
it may be left undisturbed to settle ond refine 
on its own lees. The unstoppage of cellar wio- 
dows in the spring, admits an active agent to the 
acetous fermentation, against which, diawing 
off may be a safe guard. If placed in an open 
exposure below the freezing point, 

‘* The hoary frosts, and northern blasts, take care 

The muddy beverage to serene, and drive 

Precipitant,jhe baser ropy lees.” 
In this case, racking before a removal into the 
cellar, (for it ought not to freeze) and again in 
March or April, may be necessary for the ex- 
clusion of the offending matter. The difference 
in the two modes of treatment already suppos- 
ed is, that in the first, nature is left to her own 
unmolested operation, through which her inten- 
tions of giving to man a delectable draught, 
will (if they have not been thwarted by his 
own remissness) be effectually accomplished :— 
in the other, she is hastened on in her designs, 
and the precipitation of the performance re- 
quires, that certain of its stages should be sei 
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ed to thrust out an enemy who is only on rest 
to recommence commotion. ; 

As to refining cider with matter, it may be 
given as a rule, that if while on the lees, or 
when drawn off, the liquor is tranquil, pleasant, 
piercing, and yet free from asperity, it may be 
jeft to itself; or, as i* more fit for turbulent, 
acrimonious and insipid bodies, a little tasteless 
mucilaginous matter of any sort, as isinglass, 
calves feet jelly, the whites of eggs, or dissoly 
ed giue, may be infused to accelerate the 
precipitation of the particles suspended in the 
liquor. ie = 

The addition of spirit to the expressed juice 
is a practice condemned by Pomona’s Bard— 

“‘ With their native strength 
Thy wine’s sufficient.” 

A sensible observer, too, of our own, has ex- 
pressed the same censure. But the subject has 
ts qualifications. The treatment which 1s some- 
times necessary to give a saving soundness to 
wine, decides against these opinions. Brandy 
is re-mixed with wine to give it solidity ; and 
grapes of the greatest saccharine richness, al- 
fording a juice of nearly the consistency of 
honey, and easily convertible into spirit, are 
used to exalt inferior clusters into wine of a 
high quality.* In truth, it is on this point that 
intelligent observation must direct. Seasons of 
luxuriant vegetation produce a more aqueous 
apple than seasons of sterility. The effect of 
these different seasons on the quality of cider 
cannot have escaped notice. In the dry sum- 
mers of 1805 & 6, a spirituous ascendancy in the 
fruit generally triumphed, in cider, over mis- 
management in its making—on the contrary, in 
seasons of great abundance, and when the fruit 
is distended to a great size by the watery ele- 
ment, the spirit of cider is reduced to so pre- 
carious a standard, that the skilful and vigilant 
only may boast of its possession in power and 
purity. In these facts, which a moment’s re- 
flection must confirm, we have the instruction 
we need—if the “ native strength” of the juice 
is sufficient, an alliance should be rejected—if 
insufficient, an auxiliary may be received, and 
as the fitest is that nearest in affinity, Cider 
Brandy is the most suitable assistant. 

From these remarks, they result as general 
rules in the making of Cider, that apples should 
be ripe when gathered—that they should be 
housed to mellow—that they should be separ- 
ated, before grinding, from the rotten and un- 
ripe, and from all uncleanness—that they should 
be mashed fine in a covered mill, and lay in 
must before laying up, a longer or shorter time 
according to the temperature of the weather, 
avoiding, while in that state, the least appear- 
ance of fermentation, which then almost imme- 
diately produces acidity—that the juice be pu- 
rified of pulp and impurities, by passing several 


* Other, and less notorious secrets in the trade of 
wine, give the same evidence. Currants, in the pro- 
portion of ten gallons to a barrel, will bring on a fer- 
mentation in cider which terminates in a neat and 
pleasant wine. It is the predominant spirit of the cur- 
rants which effects the severe transformation. 

A Senator in Congress, profoundly instructed in the 
arcana of commerce, asserted in a speech, that a com- 
position passing any where for Madeira wine, may be 
formed of ten gallons of that article pure, with ten gal- 
lons of Malaga wine, thirty of Sherry, and the same 
quantity of Cider. An analysis of the component 
parts will shew, that the brandy in the sherry wine is 


—that it be placed in cellars, or in colder situ- 
ations, and left to its own native vigor, or aided 
by a friendly association, according to circum- 
stances—that it be left ‘to feed awhile on its 
own fatness,” or be drawn off once or oftener, 
as good judgment shall guide. With these pre- 
cautions, a cider incomparably better than is 
made with the usual inattention, may be ob- 
tained, and its consumption enjoyed. 

So far I have treated the subject with a view 
to general use, and in this view, a leading prin- 
ciple may be given in a word, alike important } 
io the connoisseur and the unlettered tillager— 
i is, that nature cannot be assisted in any other | 
way than according to her own laws. 

There are some distinctions remaining, which | 
are no other than obvious refinements of the, 
same principle. 

The exact maturity of the fruit, is the first ob- 
ject of attention in leaving general rules and 
advancing to a cider than 


“* Wine more priz’d, or laudable of taste.” 


The point of perfection in the maturity of fruit 
can scarcely be said to be stationary for a day ; 
a declension from that point is as detrimental as 
a deficiency in its attainment; the juice loses 
its activity, and 


) 


** From sprightly, *twill to sharp or vapid change.” 


Some apples do not mature until late in win-' 
ter—others, not until the ensuing spring. Of 
these, a cider might be made exquisitely fine. 
Laid in chambers through autumn, and in dry 
places in the cellar through the winter, expos-j 
ed to the action of the air, they become enrich- 
ed by the evaporation of their watery parts— 
but at neither of these periods is there so 
friendly a concurrence of the atmosphere for 
the making of cider as in the last month of 
autumn. 

Assorting the apples (for I have yet supposed 
them used promiscuously) is the second parti- 


cular in the progress to perfection. Phillips 
observes, that 


** Some ciders have by art or age unlearn’d 
Their genuine relish, and of sundry wines 
Assum’d the flavor.” 

It is not possible that a commixture of vari- 
ous sorts could give one distinct perception to 
the palate. So invariably does nature preserve 
each kind by itself, that no two sorts can be 
drawn into union on the same stock. ‘The disa- 
greement in the juices of fruit is more or less 
inveterate when mixed, as they depart from 
sweet tosour. ‘I'he mixture of an extremely 
sharp acid with a luscious sweet, produces an 
activity of opposition approaching to efferves- 
cence, nor does it cease but with the complete 
subjection of the mass to the acrimonious ad- 
versary. These facts suggest the propriety 
and necessity of keeping each kind of fruit in 
its own distinctness. The conclusion I should 
consider as securely propped in its own reason- 
ableness, had it never been intimated by nature 
nor tested by experience, that apples of the same 
kind, can make the most periect cider. In this 


will be designated by the name of its own ap- 
ple, and the nomenclature of the orchard be as 
familiar in our markets as any distinctions in use. 
The most perfect cider, then, can alone be 
made by an attention to these additions to the 





the preservation of the cider in its assimilation to the 
first named ingredient. 


persuasion I can anticipate the time when cider’ 


filtrations, and be undiluted by a drop of water; Of bottling, the advantages are so well un- 


derstood, that I have no occasion to say any 
thing in their recommendation; but 1 should 
not conduct the cider-maker to the most finish- 
ed point, were I to omit the observation, that a 
perfect fineness of his liquor, and an ascendancy 
in it of a spirit which shall repress its impa- 
tience in a close confinement, are as indispen- 
sably necessary to the preservation of his bot- 
tles as to the perfection of his drink. 

Cider is to rise to more than an equality of 
fame with the most celebrated drinks of other 
climes, and the competition which will easue 
in the market will give celebrity to the section 
of our country which shall be most successful 
in its manufacture. Already has this preference 
of place appeared, and our Hegefordshires and 
Devonshires are in Rhode Island and N. Jersey 


| But it is comparative more than intrinsic excel- 


lence which may be claimed for the ciders of 
the Narrangnnset and of Newark. If the banks 
of the Connecticut, and the rich vales and pra 
pitious southern declivities of Massachusetts 
shall not bear away the palm, the fault will 
not be in our soil but in our sons. 

** Delightful beverage ! to the utmost bounds of this 
Wide universe, Columbian Cider bore, 

Shall pleawe all tastes, and driumph o’er the vine.” 


POMONA. 
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The answer of “ Prymornevs” in the Old 
Colony Memorial, to sonie remarks made by 
me on the deficiency in the description of the 
worm, whose ravages have been so fatal, this 
season in some parts of the county of Plymouth, 
is highly satisfactory. It is by such clear, and 
distinct statements, alone, that any correct 
knowledge can be obtained. Loose and general 
remarks are of little value. It is not, to be 
sure, certain that we can cure these natural 
evils by ascertaining accurately their causes, 
but it is absolutely certain, that we cannot cure 
them without such information. 

When Mr. Peck, (the first and ablest of our 
naturalists, at the period, when he first became 
known, and_ inferior to none even at this day,) 
gave a scientific history of the Canker worm, 
he afforded us the opportunity of checking its 
ravages, if we had followed up his suggestions 
Agriculture was then in its infancy, but if at 
the present day, that scourge should reappeai 
and threaten to lay waste our orchards, | am 
fully convinced, that the accurate and perfect 
aecount given by him of the habits of that in- 
sect, will enable us to destroy it, or to diminish 
exceedingly its destructive powers. ‘The same 
remark may be had as to the Slug worm which 
affects the pear and cherry trees—many hun 
dreds of which it finally destroyed. ‘The know- 
ledge with which Mr. Peck has furnished us, of 
its first appearance, its duration, its second ap- 
pearance, the depth to which the chrysalis de- 
scends, will enable all of us to provide a reme- 
dy against its ravages. I have done it most ef- 
fectually, and Ihave no fears of its future mis- 
chievous effects. At present our country 18 
nearly free from them, and of course any re- 
marks about their extermination would be read 
without interest. 

As to the insect, still more fatal, which at- 
tacks the grass and corn, and of which “ Ply- 





general rules. 


dmotheus” has given a very satisfactory account, 
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as far as it was then in his power to do, it 
seems to me that something more is desirable— 
something like the accurate care and attention 
paid by Professor Peck to the insects above re- 
ferred to. It is impossible to detect the char- 
acter of insects in the worm, or as naturalists 
call it, the larva state. It is only inthe perfect 
state they can be fully ascertained, viz: as ap- 
plied to this insect, whether this worm is anew 
genus, or species, or one already known. To 
this end, it is necessray, that some of them 
should be taken, and kept in earth, till they 
shall pass into the chrysalis, and from that into 
the perfect state, which probably, and indeed 
certainly, is that of a moth or butterfly. This 
was the course Professor Peck pursued. We 
shall then know at what time, they rise, as but- 
terflies, or moths—when they deposit their eggs 
—when the larva or worm is hatched, and how 
long it continues its ravages. To what depth 
the larva descends, in order to undergo its 
change. It is indeed very alarming, if it de- 
scends three or four feet, as stated by Plymo- 
theus—but we must doubt this fact, until we 
know, thatthe idenity of the worm on the sur- 
face, and that found in digging post holes, has 
been ascertained. Great credit is due to Ply- 
motheus for what he has done; but we view it 
only asa pledge, that for the public good, he 
will do more, which we feel convinced he is 
very competent, and very ready to do. There 
is little doubt from his description of the effects 


| dition. ‘ These, O! Romans, said he, are my 
enchantments. My watchfulness, diligence and 
labor, I cannot display before you.” He was 
acquitted by an unanimous vote. Truly it is 
labor, not expense, that makes a plentiful har- 
vest ; and it is an ancient adage, that the best 
manure is the eye of the master. 











From the American Farmer. 
THE ROLLER—Its Use and Importance. 


Mr. Sxinnrr—Looking accidentally into the 
Encyclopedia Britanica, at the article Agricul- 
ture, I found the annexed passage, which you 
| may think deserves to be inserted in your pa- 
/per, as I do myself, because we suffer in this 
part of the country, from frequent droughts. 
'and the relief alluded to in this article is not 
|generally known, though certainly no recent 
‘invention or discovery. 

Your obedient serrant, 


THOMAS W. GRIFFITH. 


The Roller is an instrument of capital use in 
husbandry, though scarcely known in ordinary 
practice. ‘In the first place, rolling renders 
a loose soil more compact and solid ; which en- 
courages the growth of plants, by making the 
earth clap close to every part of every root. 
Nor need we be afraid of rendering the soil 
too compact; for no roller that can be drawn 
by two or four horses will have that effect. In 
the next place, rolling keeps in the moisture, and 








of this insect, and of the mode of doing injury, 
that it is the same insect, which appeared in| 
Worcester county, and the western parts of this | 
state, three years since, and partially on some 
estates, in Roxbury. The singular manner, in 
which the grass sward was undermined, so as 
to detach it from the soil, and to enable you to 
rollit up, seems to identify it, with the insect 
so destructive, and alarming to us, at the period 
referred to. If it could be conceived that such 
an insect should be permitted to prevail over| 
the country generally, it might produce a fa-| 
mine, though we apprehend, that there is little 
hazard of such an event—but it is very impor- 
tant, that we should trace its history with care, 


hinders drought to penetrate. This effect is of 
great moment. Ina dry season it may make 
the difference of a good crop or no crop, es- 
pecially where the soil is light.” 

(<> Allow me to take this opportunity to re- 
commend to all road makers, the use of an in- 
strument of the kind alluded to, that is, a roller, 
to press down the materials employed in mak- 
ing roads, before the sume is truvelled—a_ practice 
which was successfully adopted, on my sugges- 
tion, by the President and Managers of the 
Turnpike from Baltimore, towards York, in 
Penn. some years ago. T. W. G. 





From the Cooperstown (N. Y.) Journal. 





and we shall doubtless be able to find means of 
destroying it. Weshould always remember, as | 
iarmers, that this fertile earth is given to us on 
the condition of our perpetual and never ceas- | 
ing care to preserve its fertility, and that all’ 
the evils we encounter, dry seasons, devouring 
insects, and blights, are only intended to sharp-| 
en our intellectual faculties, increase our zeal! 
and industry in the effort to surmount them, and 
thus in the end to render the earth more pro- 
lific, than it would have been if no such stimu- 
lus had existed. A FARMER. 
toxrbury, Sept. 25. 


Extract from Pliny’s Natural History, Book xviii. 
[Translated for the New Fngiand Farmer. ] 

Caius Furius Cresinus, a.freed man, was hat- 
ed, and suspected of sorcery, by his neighbors, 
because he raised more from his small farm 
‘han they acquired from their large* possessions. 
A day was appointed for his trial, by Spurius 
Albinus. Fearing condemnation, before the 
opinions of the people were asked, he brought 
into the forum his farming implements, and his 
healthy family, well taken care of and neatly 
dressed, (as Piso relates) tools excellently made, 
spades and ploughshares, and oxen in good con- 








Washington's opinion of Agricultural Societies. 

I like occasionally to converse with the migh- 
ty dead ; the results of their investigations, are 
so many beacons to guide and direct those who 
come after them. Washington was indeed the 
father of this country, and he has left many tes- 
timonies of his wisdom, and devotion to its best 
interests. At this day, there can be found no 
man who has the temerity to impugn the mo- 
tives by which he was actuated, or doubts the 
policy of the measures which he urged upon the 
consideration of ithe National Legislature. In 
a speech atthe opening of Congress, in De- 
cember, 1796, I find he recommended Agricul- 
ture as one of the most proper objects of public 
patronage. It will be seen by the following 
extract from that paper, that Societies for the 
encouragement of the parent art, were consi- 
dered of primary importance, and especially 
deserving the fostering support of the National 
Government. 

“¢ It will not be doubted, that with reference 
either to individual og national welfare, Agri- 
culture is of primary importance. In propor- 
tion as nations advance in population and other 
circumstances of maturity, this truth becomes 


the soil more and more an object of public pat- 
ronage. Institutions for promoting it, grow up, 
supported by the public purse: And to what ob- 
jects can it be dedicated with greater propriety ¢ 
Among the means-which have been employed 
to this end, none have been attended with great- 
er success than the establishment of Boards, 
composed of proper characters, charged with 
collecting and diftusing information, and enabled 
by premiums and small pecuniary aids, to en- 
courage and assist a spirit of discovery and im- 
provement. This species of establishment con- 
tributes doubly to the increase of improvement, 
by stimulating to enterprise and improvement, 
and by drawing to a common centre the results, 
every where, of individual skill and observation, 
and spreading them over the nation. Experi- 
ence, accordingly has shown, that they are very 
cheap instruments of immense national benefit.” 
—=__ 
From the New-Hampshire Patriot. 


The corn is at this time ripe in the fields just 
fit for the harvest; and New-Hampshire never 
exhibited finer and heavier fields—it is believed 
all was out of the way of ‘ Jack Frost” when 
he commenced his attacks. Potatoes, turnips, 
and almost every kind of vegetable, have been 
attended by a growth, whosé luxuriance was 
scarcely if ever exceeded. But the apple trees 
—we scarcely know how to express their ap- 
péarance :—it would seem as if the whole 
growth of some trees could be intended to pro- 
duce only one year’s crop like the present ; 
there appears to be, at least, a crop of three 
ordinary seasons in one. Farmers, in laying in 
their store of cider, ought to calculate for not 
less than two years. And not only there are 
more in number, but the size of the apple is in- 
creased. To the south, larger fruit of most 
kinds is produced than to the north: this may 
be seen in the orchards of Massachusetts con- 
trasted with those of New-Hampshire. The 
largest apple we have had any account of the 
present year was one at Marblehead, which 
weighed about 23 ounces. In the orchard of 
Maj. Stark at Dunbarton last Thursday one of 
the editors picked up four apples lying side by 
side as they fell from the tree, which weighed 
more than three pounds; and Mr. Gale of this 
town shewed another weighing a little over 
seventeen ounces. 


POTATOES were discovered in Virginia, 
by Sir Walter Raleigh who imported them into 
England previously to 1590. In a manuscript 
account of the household expenses of Queen 
Anne, wife of James I. who died 1618, the price 
of potatoes is given at one shilling a pound.— 
They now sell fourteen pounds for sixpence. 
They were not introduced into Ireland till 1610, 
nor into Scotland until 1728, except in gardens. 
How rapid and extensive has been the growth 
and consumption of this root in the course of 
one century. 





Camp Meeting —A camp meeting of the Me- 
thodists commenced about five miles from Plats- 
burgh, N. Y. on the 5th and closed on the 9th 
ult. About 5000 were present. During its con- 
tinuance, the whole country was in motion, and 
every species of land and water transportation 
was in requisition— The society numbers more 





more apparent, and renders the cultivation of 


than 100 new converts at this meeting. 
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BOSTON :—SATURDAY, OCT. 5, 1822. 








It is hoped that the valuable original commu- 
nications published in this day’s paper, will atone 
for the want of original matter under the edito- 
rial head. We had articles prepared, which 
were omitted to give room for the official ac- 
ceunt of the proceedings at the Worcester Cat- 
tle Show. 


Cattle Show at Concord—The Middlesex So- 
ciety of Husbandmen and Manufacturers, held 
their anniversary at Concord, on the 3d inst.— 
It was attended by a large and respectable as- 
semblage of the substantial yeomanry of Massa- 
chusetts, and many characters of the first res- 
pectability honored themselves as well as the 
occasion, by being present, and taking an active 
part in the business and amusements of the day. 
We hope to receive an official account of the 
proceedings at this Exhibition, for our next 
paper. 


Hillsborough, (N. H.) Cattle Show.—An Agri- 
cultural Fair and Show was held at Amherst, on 
the 24th and 25th of September, which is spok- 
en of in high terms. The New Hampshire 
Patriot says—“ Without disparagement to any 
other exhibition, it may in truth be said that 
the patriotic County of Hillsborough has this 
year, not only out-done all her sister Counties, 
but exceeded herself on any former occasion. 
This has resulted from the extended and liberal 
principles on which the Society has been man. 
aged, and from the prompt attention of its indi- 
vidual officers and committees to their respec- 
tive duties—in particular, from the unwearied 
labor and perseverance of its Secretary, Ep- 
uunD Parner, Esq. to whom the Society owes 
much, and has acknowledged its obligations.” 

“The cattle were remarkably fine, especial- 
ly the young bulls, steers and heifers. Gentle- 
men from Massachusetts who had frequently at- 
tended the great exhibitions at Brighton, freely 
admitted that they had never seen any cattle 
there superior to those which were reared on 
the high grounds of the county of Hillsborough. 
There was not so great a variety of household 
manufactures as might have been anticipated ; 
but better samples have not probably been ex- 
hibited. The butter and cheese were excel- 
lent—the woollen cloths would vie with super- 
fine imported—the plain linens and diapers, the 
grass and straw bonnets, the carpets and flannels 
did great credit to the fair hands which wrought 
them. In short, there was scarcely an article 
exhibited which failed of discovering the im-| 
proved taste and genius of the people of this 
county.” 

There were nine persons competitors in the; 
Ploughing Match, and each ploughed the lot 
assigned him, of one eighth of an acre, in the 


sec.—John Johnson in 13 min. 8 sec. —Isaac | 
Burns in 14 min. 45 sec.—Jonathan T. Wheeler | ‘ 
in 15 min. 30 sec.—Levi Jones in 15 min. po 
sec.—Daniel Fuller in 16 min. 25 sec.—C. H.! 

Atherton, one yoke, in 17 min. the other in 20) 
min. without a driver—Timothy Danforth in| 
17 min. 30 sec. | 

At half past 12 o’clock, at the Meeting-house, 
after prayers by the Rev. Mr. Lord, an ingeni- 
ous and pertinent Address was delivered by 
Moses Eastman, Esq. of Salisbury. ‘The awards 
of the several committees were then declared 
and the premiums paid. 

After the premiums were declared and paid, 
the Rev. Humphrey Moore, of Milford, Chair- 
man of the Viewing Committee, read a report 
which he had prepared. It gave a concise de- 
scription of the Farms and Crops viewed, and 
the management and good husbandry of the 
owners. The Amherst Cabinet declares that 
* it was replete with information and wit, and 
filled the audience with delight and admiration.” 
The same paper says that “ the expediency of 
having the Show in the pleasant month of Sep- 
tember, instead of October, and of having two 
days instead of one, has been decidedly mani- 
fested. A large number of new members has 
been added to the Society, and we have heard 
of but two who even thought of taking a dismis- 
sion. As good a Show as we have now had can 
always be had for $400, and we hope four hun- 
dred good farmers can be found in the county. 
wishing to contribute yearly the sum of one dol- 
lar each, thereby adding ten fold to the respect- 
ability of their own class and occupations.” 














FOREIGN. 


Death of Lord Londonderry.—The packet ship 
Amity, has arrived at New York, with London 
papers to the 14th of August. They do not ap- 
pear to contain any thing of importance, if we 
except the death of the Marquis of Londonderry, 
who committed suicide by cutting his throat on 
the 12th of August, at North Cray, County of 
Kent. The London Courier of the 14th con- 
tains the Coroner’s Inquest and Verdict, from 
which it appears that he was in a fit of insanity 
when he committed the act, which was pro- 
duced by extreme mental and bodily fatigue 
during the late session of Parliament. 

On the death of Lord Castlereagh, the editor 
of the Liverpool Mercury observes :— The 
sudden, unexpected, and self-inflicted death of 
this nobleman absorbs the public attention to 
the exclusion of almost every other topic, not 
excepting the Royal visit to Scotland—nor do 
we wonder at the interest excited by the de- 
mise of an individual, who was the very soul of 
the present administration ; and whose memory 
jis so inseparably associated with the crooked 
policy pursued by the British Cabinet for the 
last quarter of a century, that it will be ‘ dam- 
ned to everlasting fame.’ ” 

His death was announced in London about 
half past one on the 12th, and produced great 
confusion and agitation at the different govern- 
ment offices. It had the effect of lowering the 





following manner :—Benj. Parker in 13 min. 5 





"The vordial P" the Cosenes'e Jury was :- 
* That on Monday, Aug. 12, and for some time 
previously, the most noble Lord, Marquis ot 
Londonderry, under a grievous diorder did labor 
and languish, and become in consequence delir 
ious and of insane mind: and that whilst in tha: 


i state, with a knife of iron or steel, he did inflic: 


on himself on the lett side of his neck, and o} 
the carotid artery, a wound of one inch in length 
and a half'an inch in depth, of which he instant- 
ly died; and that no other person except him- 
self was the cause of his death.” ‘To this ver- 
dict all the jurors signed their names 


pS 


Mr. Slemson, of Galloway, N. Y. has received 
premiums from the Agricultural Society of Sar- 
atoga county, for having raised 62 bushels of 
Barley on an acre—four and an half tons oj 
Timothy Hay, per acre, on eight acres—101 
bushels of Corn on an acre—and also the larg- 
est crop of Potatoes in the county. 





BRIGHTON, SHOW AND FAIR. 

The Members of the Massachusetts Society 
for Promoting Agviculture, will please bear in 
mind, that their attendance is expected at their 
Hall, in Brighton, on Wednesday, the 9th Oct. 
at 9 o’clock, A. M. as business is to be transact- 
ed—the admission of new members, &c. 

All those Gentlemen who are appointed on 
Committees, will please be punctual in their at- 
tendance, at 9, A. M. of the days on which their 
particuiar duty falls, as the Trustees intend to 
adhere strictly to their Rules and Regulations. 

Those Ladies who wish to view the Manu- 
factures in the Hall, will please to observe, that 
they must ascend to it by the steps at the South 
End, outside of the building, and that the same 
will be devoted exclusively to them on the 9th, 
from 9, A. M. to 12, A.M. Some of the Trus- 
tees will attend them, and no other Gentlemen 
will be admitted during those hours, except the 
owners of the goods, who are expected to exhi- 
bit and attend to them. 

After 12 o’clock of the 9th, the Hall of Man; 
ufactures may be visited by Gentlemen. 

The Galleries of the Meeting-house will be 
reserved for Ladies, till the procession enters, 
at one o’clock. The doors will be open for them 
exclusively, at 11 o’clock. 

Any Gentiemen having fine Animals that are 
not entitled to be offered for premium, or that 
have previously received them, are requested 
to exhibit them, and Pens will be ptovided 

A Dinner witl be provided at Dudley’s Hall ; 
a few tickets for which, at one dollar and fifty 
cents, are deposited at Wells & Lilly’s, Court 
istreet, till the morning of the 9th, after which 
they will be with Mr. Kuhn, at the Society’s 
Hall, in Brighton; and where, also, those Mem- 
bers of the Society, who have not received 
their diplomas, can obtain them. 

Any Gentlemen having fine specimens ot 
Grain or Vegetables, will please deposit them 
in the lower Hall; also, any new Agricultural 
implements, which they may think deserve no- 
tice, stating on a card their quality. 

It is requested of Gentlemen having fine Fruit, 
to deposit some with Mr. Dudley, for the Agri- 
cultural Dinner, attaching their names to the 
same, which offerings will be duly noticed by 
the company. 
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BY T. G. FESSENDEN. 





Hate not laborious work, neither husbandry, which the 
Most High hath ordained......Eccl. Apoc. 
Although some men, with pride elate, 
Can’t condescend to cultivate 
The life-supporting soil, 
The Hicnest husbandry ordain’d, 
Nor can the proudest be sustain’d 
Without the Farmer’s toil. 


If Adam, in his sinless state 
Was well employ’d to cultivate 
The soil, which gave him birth. 
One would suppose his sinful race 
Would not esteem it a disgrace 
To till the fruitful earth. 


Yet many a hale and brawny lout 
Wont stoop to set himself about 
So noble an employment ! 
fn doing mischief, doing nought, 
And doing nothing which he ought, 
Is plac’d his whole employment. 


Zome dolts as stupid as a stump, 

Have had the happiness to thump 
Their pates against a college ; 

Can construe, possibly, quid agis? 

And therefore think themselves great sages, 
Quite prodigies of knowledge. 


7 


Others, perhaps, still greater bores, 

Have learn’d the odds, in merchants’ stores, 
*Twixt muslin and molasses ; 

But still for manners, means and mind, 

Rank with those brutes, he wisli’d to find, 
Who sought his father’s asses: 


Yet, being gentlemen by trade, 
They will not touch an ax or spade, 
But useful labor shunning, 
They lounge about in lazy bands, 
Throng tippler’s shops and tavern stands, 
Like rattle-snakes a sunning. 


And some the learn’d professions crowd, 
Whose shallow pates are not allow’d 
To take in two ideas ; 
, Their feeble wits for years they task, 
Ere pride will suffer them to ask 
What nature’s fix’d decree is. 


All these, a poor mistaken race, 
Think husbandry a great disgrace, 
Though Washington thought not : 
And hands which empire’s rod could wield, 
Have been employ’d to till the field, 
And bless’d their happy lot. 


Now these our lays are not design’d 
To undervalue men of mind, 
Nor fruits of intellect ; 
The learn’d professions we would fill 
With men of science, sense and skill, 
Most worthy high respect. 


Still those professions, ’tis allow’d, 
Are sadly cumber’d with a crowd, 
A nice but needy train, 
Oblig'd to tax their brains with double 
A common farmer’s toil and trouble, 
A livelihood to gain. 


Merchants are useful in their places, 

But if society embraces 
Too many of the caste, 

As sure as man’s to trouble born, 

Straight through the small end of the horn 
Some mast be squeez’d at last. 











Reader, I don’t pretend to say 
But what your eminency may 
Be bless’d with parts uncommon ; 
A better head and heart, perhaps, 
Than commonly since Adam’s lapse, 
Are own’d by man or woman. 


It does not follow thence, however, 
Your hands, so delicate, must never 
Perform ‘* laborious work :”* 
That you should loiter life away, 

And vegetate from day to day, 
As lazy as a Turk. 


You are, perhaps, by mother wit, 
As well as edueation fit 
Some famous part to act; 
But it is possible there may 
Be other great men in your way, 
As good as you, in fact. 


And if you’ve reason to suspect 
The higher toils of intellect 
Are not for you decreed ; 
Your hands, in useful labor plied, 
May, with God’s blessing, still provide 
For every real need. 


Then swing the ax, or ply the spade, 
Or work at that mechanic trade 
Which suits your genius best ; 
Become a tinker, rather than 
A mischievous, or idle man, 
A nuisance or a pest. 


And shun those imps, with pride elate, 
Who cannot stoop to cultivate 
The life-supporting soil ; 
And contravening God’s commands, 
Will not employ their heads nor hands 
In any useful toil. 








From the Boston Daily Advertiser of October 1. 
AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The season has been unusually fertile—Indian 
Corn, our great staple has rarely been better or 
in greater abundance. All vegetables have 
flourished unusually well, and the crops are 
great.—Still it must be admitted to have been a 
season beyond all example dry. The springs 
are lower than they have been for thirty years. 
A pond which has been full to overflowing for 
thirty-five years, has been for six weeks past, 
two feet below its ordinary level. Many wells 
have failed, which were never known to fail 
before. The after feed is nearly cut off, and 
the effects will be felt next spring in the high 
price of hay, unless we are supplied from the 
Eastern shore, where the season has been more 
favorable. 

Apples are more abundant and larger and 
fairer than we have ever known them, but we 
fear they will be preserved with difficulty. 
They will ripen prematurely, and cannot be 
preserved till spring without great care. The 
use of these hints will be perceived, if those 
who raise, or buy winter fruit, will in conse- 
quence of this intimation, take unusual care in 
picking their fruit and in its preservation. ‘As 
the apples are so ripe and of course the skin so 
soft, it will require more caution to prevent 
bruises in picking them, which are always fatal 
to the fruit. Purchasers buy apples by the bar- 
rel without inquiring into the manner in which 
they have been picked and put up. Yet one 
barrel well picked, is worth two carelessly man- 
aged. When put up in such a season particu- 








larly, and in all seasons, they should be kept as 
cool as possible-—Any degree of cold short ot 
freezing is not only not injurious but highly 
beneficial to fruit intended for winter use.— 
Pears have been fairer and finer this year than 
for ten years past, but they ripen, and rot much 
earlier than usual. They should be exposed to 
the greatest possible degree of cold. It is not 
probably generally known that winter fruit can 
be preserved in ice houses till August in per- 
fection, and that cherries and other summe: 
fruits can in like manner be kept perfect for 
many weeks, long after their season is past. , 

The sweet potatoe has flourished this season 
beyond expectation. It is very sweet and dry— 
full as good as those raised in New-Jersey, and 
we think better. We have had them in per- 
fection for seven weeks, since the 6th of Augus: 
—and on one eighth of an acre, we have raised 
enough for our wants, and have been able 
to send to market what will pay the whole ex- 
pense. Our neighbors, who attempted to raise 
them, we are sorry to perceive, have failed, ow- 
ing partly to the unusually severe, and early 
frosts of the past week, but more particularly 
to the injudicious selection of southern seed. 


They procured them from Virginia instead of 


New-Jersey. This, like all other plants, must 
be (to use a southern phrase,) acclimated. The 
peach and cherry were gradually introduced 
into northern regions. If we should import a 
peach tree direct from Armenia or Persia, its 
native region, it would never ripen its fruit with 
us. It is only by very gentle transitions that 
we procure in perfection fruits not natural to 
our soil. A ROXBURY FARMER. 


From the Conecticut Mirror. 


Mrs. Wells of Wethersfield, (formerly Miss 
seg has received by the hands of Mr. 
Marcus Bull of this City, the Medal and twenty 
guineas which were awarded to her by the 
British “* Society of Arts,” for her ingenuity in 
the manufacturing of the splendid Bonnet, which 
Mr. Bull carried to London. We have not seen 
the Medal, but we understand that it is of per- 
fectly pure silver, of about the circumference 
and twice the thickness of a crown—with vari- 
ous emblematic devices, elegantly executed on 
one side, and on the other a short inscription 
stating who gave it, to whom it was given, and 
for what reason. 

In remarking on the new material for fine 
straw plait, the Connecticut Courant says— 

“The importance of this discovery to that 
country will be readily perceived, when we 
state that not less than one hundred thousand 
females, who have been formerly employed in 
the manufacture of Straw Bonnets, are now 
either partially or wholly deprived of their only 
means of obtaining a reputable subsistence.— 
From the experiments already made in cultiva- 
ting the grass in England, no doubt remains as 
to its success ; and we may say with safety, that 
in giving this discovery to our mother country. 
we make her a valuable return in the account 
of reciprocating national discoveries and 1im- 
provements. We sincerely hope that the im- 
portance of this discovery to our own country 
may not be lost sight of; but that immediate 
and extensive establishments may be formed for 
the manufacture of domestic Leghorns, as we 
cannot doubt that such establishments would meet 
with a liberal support from all classes of society 
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